OLD 
NEEDLES 


EMBROIDERY ARTS 
FROM KOREA 


Granny Bonnet (thimble): 


“All right, ladies, that’s enough! I am old, so I just add 
a few words. I help sewing by protecting fingers from 
getting pricked. There is an old saying, ‘better to be a 
rooster’s beak than a cow’s tail.’ Colorful Bride, you 
are always chasing after Maiden Slender, why are you 
so proud of that? Indeed, you are not doing your face 
justice. Mine is thick-skinned, as I am so used to be 
poked by Maiden Slender. I simply endure everything. 
Enough said.” 


From the Debate among Seven Friends in the Inner Chamber (+3 2-9-48=7)), 
a late 19th-century fiction by an unknown woman writer about a humorous 
debate among seven sewing tools: wooden ruler (Madam Measure); scissors 
(Miss Decapitator); needle (Maiden Slender); soldering iron (Lady Kindler); 
big iron (Lady Wailer); threads (Colorful Bride); and thimble (Granny Bonnet). 
Toward the end of the 19th century, many women were actively involved in 


both reading and writing. 


Cover: Thimbles (#7), early 1900s. Right: One Hundred Children at Play 
Korea, Joseon dynasty (1392-1910). (4H-S2}) (detail), early 1900s. Korea, 
Various: plain weave cotton; plain Joseon dynasty (1392-1910). Ten-panel 
weave silk; damask weave silk; satin folding screen; embroidery on silk; 
weave silk; cotton, silk, and metal overall: 189.5 x 370 cm. Seoul Museum 
thread embroidery; each: 2.8 x 2.5 x of Craft Art 


1.5 cm. Seoul Museum of Craft Art 
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Directors’ Forewords 


It is my great pleasure to present Gold 

Needles: Embroidery Arts from Korea, a special 
exhibition hosted jointly by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art and the Seoul Museum of 
Craft Art. The latter is currently preparing 

for its grand opening, assembling the greatest 
collection of craft art in South Korea. It will 
include one of the cornerstones of the museum: 
the five-thousand-piece collection of Dong-hwa 
Huh and Young-suk Park of traditional Korean 
embroidery and patchwork quilts. 

The couple dedicated their lives to promot- 
ing the beauty of Korea’s unique embroidery 
and wrapping cloths, and to understanding 
the wisdom of the women who crafted them. 
While this exhibition only showcases a small 
selection of their vast collection, it offers an 
expansive view of the unique identities and 
cultural ideals that women established through 
their craft in the highly patriarchal Joseon 
dynasty. The late Mr. Huh had always dreamed 
of holding this exhibition, and I am infinitely 
grateful for the opportunity to work with the 
Cleveland Museum of Art to make his dream a 
reality. I have absolute faith that Gold Needles: 
Embroidery Arts from Korea will be a window 
into the history of Korea’s unique embroidery 
traditions and the artistic world of female 
artisans whose names were not recorded in 
history. This exhibition may not have been 
possible if not for the curators’ tireless efforts 
in both institutions. I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my deepest gratitude 
to everyone who worked to make this fruitful 
outcome. I hope that this exhibition will also 
serve as the first of many more collaborative 
endeavors between the Seoul Museum of Craft 
Art and the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


JUNG-WHA KIM 
DIRECTOR 
SEOUL MUSEUM OF CRAFT ART 


During my first visit to South Korea in March 
2018, I had an opportunity to meet Mr. Dong- 
hwa Huh and Ms. Young-suk Park at their home 
in Seoul. At that time, I also had one of my first 
encounters with Korean embroidery and was 
profoundly impressed with the boldness of artistic 
expression that the medium allows. Two years 
later, it is a privilege to introduce the captivating 
beauty of Korean embroidery arts to Cleveland 
audiences. 

Co-organized with the Seoul Museum of Craft 
Art, Gold Needles: Embroidery Arts from Korea is 
a poignant reminder not only of the bond among 
our staff and institutions, but also the hundred- 
year-old historical connection between Seoul and 
Cleveland. When news of a dire need for modern 
hospital facilities in Seoul reached Cleveland 
philanthropist Louis H. Severance (1838-1913), 
he offered funds for building Severance Hospital 
(now called Yonsei Severance Hospital) and its 
medical school in Seoul. During his lifetime, 
he and his son John L. Severance (1863-1936) 
collected Korean ceramics of the Goryeo dynasty 
(918-1392) and later donated them to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

All this is a part of the incredible shared mem- 
ory between Seoul and Cleveland. This special 
exhibition examines Korean embroidery arts of 
the Joseon dynasty (1392—I9Io) as important tools 
of empowerment for anonymous women who 
strove to define their own artistic and cultural 
identities. I would like to congratulate Sooa 
McCormick, Seung-hae Yi, Young Chae from the 
Seoul Museum of Craft Art, and all those who 
contributed to the planning and development 
of this meaningful exhibition. Finally, I would 
also like to express my gratitude to the following 
generous sponsors of the exhibition: the Seoul 
Metropolitan Government, the John D. Proctor 
Foundation, Cathy Lincoln, and the Textile Art 
Alliance. 


WILLIAM M. GRISWOLD 
DIRECTOR AND PRESIDENT 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
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Korean Embroidery Arts 
from the Women’s Inner Quarters 
and Beyond 


Toward the latter half of the Joseon dynasty (1392-1910), 
women increasingly faced rigid restrictions in all aspects 
of life, including being confined to the innermost space of 
a house, called gyubang, or inner quarters. Nevertheless, 
pioneering women such as Im Yoonji-dang (1721-1793) 
and Yi Bingheogak (1759-1824) challenged conventional 
norms and the roles imposed on them. As a scholar of 
Confucianism, Im advocated for the equality of women 
and men by debunking her male colleagues’ misogynistic 
interpretation of Confucian teachings. Yi, on the hand, 
shared her knowledge on many subjects from sewing to 
farming in her book, Encyclopedia of Women’s Daily Life. 
Created in the inner quarters by anonymous women art- 
ists contemporary to Im and Yi, the selected works in this 
exhibition of bold and exuberant design reflect the bright 
spirit of women who transformed social restrictions into 
inventive artistic creations. This exhibition also introduces 
the professional collaboration between both women and 
men and the elites and the working class that was increas- 
ingly noticeable toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
highlighting how the act of stitching became a tool of 
empowerment for those who sought artistic recognition 
and economic success. 


Embroidery arts flourished in the Korean Peninsula long 
before the Joseon period. Various texts describe activity 
during the Three Kingdoms Period (57 BC-AD 668): 
according to the History of the Three Kingdoms (Samguk 
sagt), while embroidery was a luxury deployed to display 
wealth, taste, and high social status for royalty, the 
common people also wore embroidered silk robes in the 
Unified Silla dynasty (676-935). At that time, a few em- 
broiderers migrated from the Korean peninsula and were 
invited to the Japanese ruling house for major projects. 
For example, Korean embroidery experts supervised the 
production of a mandala titled the Land of Infinite Life 
(Chugu-ji temple, Nara Prefecture, Japan) to wish Prince 
Shotoku (574-622), the Japanese imperial regent, a blessed 
afterlife. 
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Figure 1. Buddha Amitabha Figure 2. Cover for Sutra on 


(OF 4] E}38), late 1300s. the Wise and Foolish (A-?- 
Korea, Goryeo period 7 Al}4=3£2]), 1700s. Korea, 
(918-1392). Embroidery on Joseon dynasty (1392-1910). 
silk; 105.1 x 43 cm. Leeum, Embroidery on silk; 37 x 28 
Samsung Museum of Art. cm. Seoul Museum of Craft 
Image courtesy of Leeum, Art. Image courtesy of 
Samsung Museum of Art Seoul Museum of Craft Art 


After the introduction of Buddhism in Korea around 
the fourth century, embroidery arts played an important 
role in Buddhist material culture. The earliest known 
embroidery work in the collection of a Korean museum 
is a late fourteenth-century Buddhist hanging scroll now 
in the Leeum, Samsung Museum of Art that depicts the 
image of Amitabha Buddha (fig. 1). However, many such 
earlier materials did not survive Korea’s devastating foreign 
invasions and the Korean War (1950-53). 

Fortunately, the Seoul Museum of Craft Art holds a 
few Buddhist embroidery objects dated to the late Joseon 
period: a book cover for the Sutra on the Wise and Foolish, 
a Buddhist monk’s vest, a banner, and a pouch to store a 
scroll of a short prayer. The silk cover for the Sutra on the 
Wise and Foolish is embroidered with decorative patterns 
that evoke various blessings: flowers (prosperity), peaches 
(longevity), and pomegranates (birth of many children) 
(fig. 2). Another prominent example dated to the late 
Joseon period is a Buddhist monk’s shawl. The images of 
various buddhas, bodhisattvas, and enlightened beings 
are embroidered onto plain white silk (fig. 3). These two 
examples elucidate the continuing role of embroidery in 
treasuring sacred religious objects. 


Figure 3. Monastic Shawl 
(AK==7F4b (detail), 1700s. 
Korea, Joseon dynasty 
(1392-1910). Embroidery 

on silk; 240 x 63 cm. Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art. Image 
courtesy of Seoul Museum 
of Craft Art 
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During the Joseon period, embroidered decoration 
was widely used for both daily and ceremonial occasions. 
In particular, the royal embroidery studio produced 
many outstanding works, some of which have survived. 
For example, the royal rank badges (00) of the kings and 
queens feature elegant, majestic embroidered patterns 
largely thanks to the presence of glittering gold thread of 
varying thickness and hue (fig. 4). The couching stitch 
(jinggeumsu) is one of the most favored stitches for both 
royal rank badges and rank badges for government offi- 
cials’ uniforms (Ayungbae) as well as for men’s nuptial garb 
(figs. 5, 6). 

As Korean women became increasingly confined to the 
gyubang toward the latter half of the Joseon period, nee- 
dlework was considered an ideal engagement for women, 
keeping them occupied at home. Many surviving embroi- 
dered objects: bridal robes, thimbles, gift-wrapping cloths, 
pillow decoration, small pouches, and folding screens were 
made by women in their inner chambers (figs. 7, 8). 


SEUNG-HAE YI 
CURATOR, EXHIBITION AND PLANNING DIVISION 
SEOUL MUSEUM OF CRAFT ART 
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Figure 4. Queen’s 
Insignia with Dragon 
Design (243-442), 
1800s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 
Embroidery on silk; 
21 cm. Seoul Museum 
of Craft Art. Image 
courtesy of Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art 


Figure 5. Rank Badge 

with Single Crane Motif 
(GESTS), 1800s. Korea, 
Joseon dynasty (1392-1910). 
Silk, satin damask weave; 
silk and metal thread 


embroidery; each 25.4 x 
25.4 cm. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Alma 
Kroeger Fund, 2019.78 


Figure 6. Rank Badge with 
Lion Motif (AKASH), 
1700s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 

Silk, satin damask weave; 
silk and metal thread 
embroidery; 30 x 28 cm. 
Seoul Museum of Craft 
Art 


Figure 7. Pouch with Ten 
Longevity Symbols Design 
(SSAGIFAU), early 
1900s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 
Satin weave silk; silk and 
metal thread embroidery; 
14.5 x 14.5 cm. Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art 


WRITINGS BY ANONYMOUS WOMEN writers in late nine- 
teenth-century Korea, as shown in a poem titled Song of 
the Flower Pancake, strongly express women’s mingled 
sorrow and frustration toward the constraints of the 
prevailing patriarchal social and cultural atmosphere. 


What a pity, what a pity! Our brilliant talent! 
What a pity! 
No matter how talented we may be, of what use is it? 
It’s useless, it’s useless. Woman’s enthusiasm for success 
is useless! 
We cannot gain merit and fame. ... 


Confining women and their public activities, however, 
ironically encouraged them to build a strong sense of a 
supportive community, to develop creativity, and eventu- 
ally to fashion their own artistic and cultural identities. 
Many of the works on view that include wrapping cloths 
called bojagi are examples demonstrating women’s bold 
and exuberant aesthetics (figs. 9, Io). Featuring stunning 
colors and striking arboreal and geometric patterns, 
wrapping cloths were used to pack and store items as small 
as little pouches and as large as clothing. 


Figure 8. Pillow 
Decoration with Tiger 
Design (&¥°] HF 

Ale HIZAE), early 1900s. 
Korea, Joseon dynasty 
(1392-1910). Satin 
damask weave silk; silk 
embroidery; mounted 
on wood; 11 cm. Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art 
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Figure 9. Gift-Wrapping 
Cloth (#.2}7)), early 
1900s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). Plain 
weave cotton; silk and 
metal thread embroidery; 
41 x 41 cm. Seoul Museum 
of Craft Art 


Figure 10. Gift-Wrapping 
Cloth (#1 2}7)), early 
1900s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). Plain 
weave cotton; silk or 
cotton and metal thread 
embroidery; 49 x 49 cm. 
Seoul Museum of Craft 
Art 


A poem by the scholar Yi Ok (1760-1813), written in the 
voice of a newlywed bride, describes an intimate and loving 
sensibility in both making and using a piece of bojagi. 


Wrapped within a bojagi with brilliant sunbeam 
patterns 

Newly tailored cloths are treasured in a bamboo box. 
Made clothes for you with my own hands, 

Surely, the fragrance of my hands may be scented in 
the cloths. 


An exquisitely embroidered bridal gown (/warot) is 
displayed as a central anchor piece in the installation (fig. 
11). In contrast to monochrome ink painting—the most 
prominent male-centered art form—the red silk surface of 
the gown is lavishly embellished with various decorative 
images in colorful silk threads: peonies, butterflies, lotus 
flowers, a pair of white cranes, and phoenixes. Yet the 
bridal gown does not attest to material extravagance. On 
the contrary, many traces of repairs, trimmings, and patch- 
work reflect women’s commitment to the neo-Confucian 
values of a frugal and modest lifestyle. This gown is the 
one acquired by Langdon Warner (1881-1955) in Korea on 
behalf of the Cleveland Museum of Art in I915. Given its 
current condition, it must have served for up to thirty years 
as an important resource for a working-class community. 

Among a group of folding screens on display, Ten 
Longevity Symbols (Detroit Institute of Arts) and Ancient 
Bronze Vessels (private collection) in particular reveal 
women as artists seeking sophisticated artistry and 
professionalism (figs. 12, 13). The first screen depicts a 
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Figure 12. Ten Longevity 
Symbols (4\48 EE), 1700s. 
Korea, Joseon dynasty 
(1392-1910). Eight- 

panel folding screen; 
embroidery on silk; 
overall: 141 x 365.9 cm. 


Detroit Institute of 

Arts, Founders Society 
Purchase with funds 
from the Founders Junior 
Council and the Korean 
Community, 1985.14. 
Image courtesy of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


Figure 11. Wedding 
Gown (2), late 1800s. 
Korea, Joseon dynasty 
(1392-1910). Satin weave 
silk; silk embroidery; 
paper edging on neck 
and sleeves; 114.3 x 

174 cm. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, The 
Worcester R. Warner 
Collection, 1918.552 
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Figure 13. Ancient Bronze 
Vessels (#°| SAE), late 
1800s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 


Ten-panel folding screen; 
embroidery on silk; 
overall: 223 x 490 cm. 
Private collection, 5.2019 


paradise with the ten symbols of longevity: rocks, water, 
clouds, sun, pine trees, turtles, deer, cranes, bamboo, 
and fungus, and the latter depicts a set of bronze vessels 
used for ancestral rituals in the royal court. Large-scale 
folding screens like these furnished the ceremonial spaces 
of festive rituals, such as birthday feasts and weddings in 
the royal court. These two screens both illustrate a rare 
professional collaboration across genders in the Joseon 
society: female royal embroiderers and male royal painters. 
Male court painters provided detailed designs that women 
royal embroiderers turned into dramatic painterly imagery. 

By the final decades of the nineteenth century, embroi- 
dery no longer belonged exclusively to women. To respond 
to the growing demand of large-scale embroidered folding 
screens, many men organized professional workshops, 
particularly in the city of Anju in Pyeongan Province. 
While the artistic language of Anju male embroiderers— 
bold compositions and bright color schemes—was deeply 
indebted to the one established by women artists, they 
reached new heights of artistic sophistication with thick, 
multilayered stitches. The desired effect was voluminous 
textured surfaces. 

Two large-scale embroidered folding screens on view, 
Geese and Reeds (Korea Foundation Gallery 236) and 
One Hundred Children at Play (Arlene M. and Arthur S. 
Holden Textile Gallery 234) are excellent examples show- 
ing Anju embroidery’s wide artistic spectrum (figs. 14, 16). 
A twelve-panel embroidered folding screen, Geese and 
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Figure 14. Geese and Twelve-panel folding 
Reeds (-°t&), 1905. Yang screen; embroidery on silk; 
Gi-hun (°F7]) (Korean, overall: 200.5 x 335 cm. 
1843-1919?). Korea, Joseon Seoul Museum of Craft Art 
dynasty (1392-1910). 


Reeds showcases a collaboration between Anju embroider- 
ers and the famous ink painter Yang Gi-hun (1843-1919?) 
that successfully embraces the poetic language of mono- 
chrome ink painting. The peaceful image of migratory 
white-fronted geese descending to a riverbank where tall 
reeds gently bend in the evening breeze is Yang’s signature 
scene. Its exact painting version by Yang is currently in 
the collection of the National Palace Museum of Korea 
(Seoul) (fig. Is). 
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Figure 15. Geese and folding screen; ink on 
Reeds (-°t&), 1905. silk; each panel: 125 x 
Yang Gi-hun (°F7]#) 43.7 cm. National Palace 
(Korean, 1843-1919?). Museum of Korea 

Korea, Joseon dynasty (Changdeok 6556). Image 
(1392-1910). Ten-panel courtesy of the National 


Palace Museum of Korea 
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Another excellent example of an Anju screen, One 
Hundred Children at Play draws upon a long tradition of 
depicting imagery in the multilayers of colorful threads. 
In the lower section, boys swing, wrestle, sail, shoot 
arrows, spin tops, climb trees, and fly kites in a garden 
setting, while the upper section depicts creatures such as 
pheasants, cranes, and phoenixes (fig. 16). Having many 
children, particularly boys, was believed to be advanta- 
geous in Korean agricultural society. The theme of “one 
hundred children” became a typical symbol of prosperity 
and happiness. 

From the women’s perspective, however, the pressure 
to bear many male children must have been a source of 
tremendous stress. Those who could not deliver such 
expectations were socially condemned for having one 
of the “Seven Evils for Expulsion,” and some were even 
forced to divorce. Such injustice for women throughout 
Joseon society, however, never transcended strong parental 


love. The following text is part of a eulogy written by 
the elite politician Kim Chang-hyeop (1651-1708) to his 
daughter Kim Un (1679-1700), who died in childbirth at 
the age of twenty-one. 
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Everyone wishes for fewer girls and more sons; this 
perhaps is common sentiment. I had five daughters and 
one son, but I loved you as if you were the only daughter 
I had. This was because of your superior intelligence, 
understanding, and knowledge. You were not an ordi- 
narily talented young lady. .. . Your son is growing up 
to become a splendid fellow. Whenever he visits, I stroke 
him and hug him as if Iam seeing you... . 


As shown in Kim’s letter, diverse perspectives existed 
within the mainstream Korean patriarchal culture, just as 
they did in traditional Korean embroidery. Gold Needles: 
Embroidery Arts from Korea invites us to explore the 
issues of gender and socioeconomic complexity concealed 
beneath the colorful works of embroidery. 


SOOA IM MCCORMICK 
CURATOR OF KOREAN ART 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
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Figure 16. One Hundred 
Children at Play (1-§7}=), 
early 1900s. Korea, Joseon 
Dynasty (1392-1910). 
Ten-panel folding screen; 
embroidery on silk; 
overall: 189.5 x 370 cm. 
Seoul Museum of Craft Art 
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From the Legacy of Collecting to 
the Legacy of Philanthropic Bequest 


Traditional Korean embroidery and wrapping cloths 
owe their international acclaim to the tireless efforts of 
husband-and-wife duo Dong-hwa Huh (1926-2018) and 
Young-suk Park (born 1932) (fig. 17). Until his death 

in 2018, Huh served as the director of the Museum of 
Korean Embroidery, which he and his wife established 
in 1976. Additionally, he held many leadership positions 
in prominent organizations such as the Korean Society 
of Museum Studies. None of these roles, however, can 


overshadow the couple’s achievement of bringing attention 


to the value and beauty of traditional Korean embroidery 
and patchworks. 

Huh and Park are both native to Hwanghae province, 
in what is now North Korea, yet they met in Seoul, where 
they found their permanent home. Huh crossed over to 
South Korea prior to 1950 to study at the Korea Military 
Academy. While he was serving as a major in the South 
Korean army, he married Park, who had graduated from 
the school of dentistry at Seoul National University. After 
being discharged from the military, Huh found employ- 


ment at the Korea Electric Power Corporation, while Park 
successfully built her career as a dentist. Around that time, 


the couple started collecting Korean antiques. After con- 
sulting their mutual friend Cho Cha-yong (1926-2000), a 
pioneering scholar in the field of Korean popular art who 


advocated its artistic values, the couple decided to focus 
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Figure 17. Mr. Dong-hwa 
Huh and Ms. Young-suk 
Park (9]-5-3t, Bh Qs 147). 
Photo courtesy of Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art 


Figure 18. Gift-Wrapping 
Cloth (112}7]), early 
1900s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 


Plain weave ramie; 
cotton and metal thread 
embroidery; 35 x 34cm. 
Seoul Museum of Craft 
Art 


on embroidery. In November 1976, Huh and Park opened 
the Museum of Korean Embroidery in Seoul with an aim 
to serve as the center of preserving Korean embroidery 
arts and to educate visitors about the work’s artistic and 
historical importance. 

Particularly noteworthy among their collection is a 
group of embroidered wrapping cloths for the wedding 
ceremony, primarily produced in Gangwon province, a 
region near the east coast of the Korean peninsula (figs. 18, 
19). When the couple first began their collection, these 
wrapping cloths were considered insignificant household 
items to be used and disposed of if they were worn down. 
But today, thanks to Huh and Park, they have become rec- 
ognized as Gangwon’s artistic treasures. One of the most 
distinctive stylistic elements that set these embroidered 
wrapping cloths apart from those of other regions is their 
colorful semiabstract design, which emphasizes ornamen- 
tal abstraction over realism. 


Figure 19. Gift-Wrapping 
Cloth (#.2}7)), early 
1900s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 


Plain weave silk; silk or 
cotton and metal thread 
embroidery; 33 x 33 cm. 
Seoul Museum of Craft 
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Figure 20. Patchwork 
Wrapper (2+), early 
1900s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 
Plain weave silk; 90 x 90 
cm. Seoul Museum of 
Craft Art 


Quilt-like patchworks (jogakbo) is another pillar of their 
collection (figs. 20, 21). Because a large number of people 
dressed in silks, a surplus of odds and ends from the 
tailoring process became available. These leftovers were 
pieced together with loving care to form patchwork quilts. 
In a way, these patchworks are like a family photo for the 
household: one piece might have come from the husband’s 
overcoat (durumagt), another from the son’s trousers 


(baji), and another from the daughter’s shirt (jeggort) (figs. 


22, 23). The quilters would have thought of their families 
as they put the pieces together, putting love into every 
stitch. 

Over the years, Huh and Park’s embroidery and 
wrapping-cloth collection garnered international attention 
through exhibitions at museums and galleries around the 
world. Especially significant is the fact that the couple’s 
collection was displayed at sixty overseas exhibitions in a 
total of eleven countries. Notable venues outside South 
Korea include the Victoria & Albert Museum in the UK 
(1984), the Museum ftir Ostasiatische Kunst in Cologne, 
Germany (1987), and the Powerhouse Museum in Sydney 
(1998) (figs. 24, 25). 
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Figure 21. Patchwork 
Wrapper (2+), early 
1900s. Korea, Joseon 
dynasty (1392-1910). 
Ramie; 61 x 60 cm. Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art 
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Figure 22. Overcoat 
(4}7]), 1900s. Korea. 
Satin weave silk; paper 
edging on neck. National 
Folk Museum of Korea, 
Minsok 083274. Image 
courtesy of National Folk 
Museum of Korea 


Figure 23. Woman’s Shirt 
(A|z12]), 1900s. Korea. 
Satin damask weave silk; 
paper edging on neck. 
National Folk Museum 

of Korea, Minsok 003904. 
Image courtesy of 
National Folk Museum 
of Korea 
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Figure 24. Exhibition 
poster of Arts of Silk 
Embroidery (AA|ZA 
E]) at Linden-Museum 
Stuttgart (May 
28-August 28, 1988). 
Courtesy of Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art 


Figure 25. Exhibition 
poster of Rapt in 
Colour (A\A|2EA8) at 
Powerhouse Museum, 
Sydney (September 10, 
1998-April 18, 1999) 


LINDEN-Museum STUTTGART... 
8961882 - S'BZ 


The impact of these exhibitions abroad cannot be 
overstated. The Powerhouse Museum exhibition in 1998, 
which celebrated the upcoming 2000 summer Olympics 
in Sydney, toured many cities in Australia. Kevin Fewster, 
who served as director of the Powerhouse Museum at 
the time commented, “The exhibition has been covered 
hundreds of times by the press—an unprecedented record 
that shows how important this exhibition was to establish 
a dynamic conduit for cultural exchange between Australia 
and South Korea.” 

Huh also pioneered the examination of traditional 
Korean art in the context of women’s lives. He believed 
that Korean embroidery and wrapping cloths as visual 
tokens demonstrate Joseon-period women’s own artistic 
world, unbeknownst to those in the patriarchal main- 
stream visual culture. This world of women’s own physical 
space, the inner chambers called gyubang in Korean, was 
transformed into a hub of women featuring the aesthetics 
of both extravagance and frugality. The lavish colors and 
hues utilized by women in these contexts breathed life 
into the composition and enriched the appearance of their 
work. Where pieces from earlier eras stuck closely to the 
tradition of using the five cardinal colors (obangsaek) of 
red, blue, yellow, white, and black, later works featured 
fantastic palettes from across the spectrum, including 
patterns such as thick stripes of many colors (saekdong). 
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This rediscovery of traditional embroidery arts played 
a critical role in defeating the widely held assumption 
that Koreans traditionally dressed entirely in white. 
According to Director Kimura Shigenobu of the Hyogo 
Prefectural Museum of Art in Kobe, Japan, rediscovering 
the tradition of colorful Korean textiles and embroidery is 
particularly meaningful for him: 


I had heard from Korean scholars and observed 

from the prevalence of monochrome visual art in the 
1970s that Korean fine arts were defined by the color 
white—and that the culture’s art was connected to the 
emotion of grief. But the bright colors and the joy that 
overflows from the embroidery pieces and wrapping 
cloths displayed at this exhibition taught me otherwise. 
There is an abundance of auspicious symbols, elegantly 
contrasting colors, and expressions of hope and delight 
in the apparel, folding screens, and wrapping cloths 
from Korea. The title of the exhibition—Exploring 
with Hope, Keeping Joy Alive—encapsulates my wholly 
unprecedented experience with this art and reflects the 
beauty of the tradition of Korean fine arts. 


Shigenobu devised the exuberant title Exploring 
with Hope, Keeping Joy Alive as a counterargument to 
emphasize the optimism and cheer that also occupies a 
significant part of Korean art, debunking the old colo- 
nialist perception about Korean art as “the art of sorrow,” 
established by the early twentieth-century Japanese scholar 
Yanagi Muneyoshi (1889-1961). 

Huh and Park’s embroidery collection and their 
dedication as educators and exhibition specialists truly 
celebrate a living artistic heritage that continues to inspire 
many artists and designers all over the world. Hermés, 
for instance, recently made use of the bold and colorful 
patterns of traditional Korean bojagi works from Huh and 
Park’s collection. In April of 2018, Huh and Park donated 
the majority of their collection to the Seoul Museum of 
Craft Art. One month after that historical donation Huh 
passed away one, leaving his legacy behind. 


BYUNGMO CHUNG 
PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL ASSETS 
GYEONGJU UNIVERSITY, SOUTH KOREA 
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THE SEOUL MUSEUM OF CRAFT ART anticipates its 
grand opening at the end of 2020. The site on which 
the museum is being built was once home to the Royal 
Craft Workshop, which supplied craft arts for the royal 
family and the government during the Joseon dynasty. 
Specifically, it was where women in service to the court 
created a range of textile products for everyday use. It is 
on these meaningful premises that the Seoul Museum of 
Craft Art will host exhibitions on Korean crafts ranging 
from the ancient to the contemporary. The museum will 
also serve as a hands-on crafting activity center for chil- 
dren as well as the Archival Center of Korean Crafts. 

The Seoul Museum of Craft Art seeks to record Korea’s 
unique crafting culture, which boasts countless works in 
metal, ceramic, wood, and more, by collecting works from 
prehistory to modern times from across the country. Huh 
and Park’s collection comprising priceless works of tradi- 
tional Korean textile crafts is a welcome addition to the 
Seoul Museum of Craft Art. Composed of more than five 
thousand pieces of various objects—costumes, ornaments, 
folding screens, and sewing tools—from the tenth to the 
twenty-first centuries, their collection was gathered over 
the couple’s lifetime together, and was donated in 2018 to 
the Seoul Museum of Craft Art and soon will be displayed 
through both regular rotations and special exhibitions in 
the textiles wing of the museum. 

The Seoul Museum of Craft Art and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art’s co-organized exhibition Gold Needles: 
Embroidery Arts from Korea includes more than sixty 
embroidery objects considered the crown jewels of Huh 
and Park’s collection. Although the couple has humbly 
described their museum as “the smallest in the world,” 
the value of the pieces, records, and exhibitions from their 
half-century of work as collectors cannot be overstated. In 
accordance with the couple’s wishes, this special exhibition 
will serve as a segue into the grand opening of the Seoul 
Museum of Craft Art. 


YOUNG CHAE 
SENIOR CURATOR, EXHIBITION AND PLANNING DIVISION 
SEOUL MUSEUM OF CRAFT ART 
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Glossary 


ROMANIZED KOREAN HANGEUL ENGLISH 

jasu Abs CRIA) embroidery 

bojagi HAP] wrapping cloth 

jogakbo AZ patchwork wrapping cloth 

hwarot BIL (he LE) bridal gown 

jinjuseon Al==A1 (i BRA) ~— embroidered fan for wedding ceremony 

hyungbae Sa AA) rank badge 

bo (ffi rank badge for royal family members 

gwanbok Tt CER) attire worn daily by Joseon bureaucratic officials 

jobok AE (HMR) ceremonial robe worn by government official 

husu E> (RZ) embroidered apron worn at the back of the 
ceremonial robe 

subang et Ge) royal embroidery studio 

Anju Qh (ZN) town in Pyeongan Province located in today’s 
North Korea 

gyubang tH (FA) inner chambers where women were restricted to 
stay as opposed to the men’s chambers 

obangsaek 28} (77 f) _ five principal colors: white, black, red, blue, and 


yellow 


Published on the occasion of the exhibition Gold 
Needles: Embroidery Arts from Korea, March 8- 
July 26, 2020, at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Co-organized by the Seoul Museum of Craft Art. 
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Guide for Basic 
Stitches in 
Traditional Korean 
Embroidery 


Satin Stitch is a series of Seed Stitch mimics the shape 
flat stitches close together of aseed by knotting thick 
to fill an area. Stitches can threads, like the French knot 
be applied horizontally, of Western embroidery. It 
vertically, and diagonally. is effective in filling flower 
GAL WA WSs uepos, centers and animals’ eyes. 
absopo] WS wee 7]gyoe ALE BSH ALS Zot 
AY, 24) EL poe Ba HSS ZJo] A Yo} WAI 
a+ Qt. Woe, AF] Bala] ws} 


west}. FSO} SE} 
ee HSL U] BIAolxy, 


Couching Stitch involves two 
threads: a thicker foundation 
thread and a thinner thread. 
In the case of traditional 
Korean embroidery, gold 
thread is often used as 

the foundation thread. 
Embroiderers would bring 
the foundation thread to the 
front and place it along the 


design line, and then make a Long and Short Stitch is a Outline Stitch places each 
tiny stitch over that thread. technique that uses threads stitch with no space in 

BAL Az st AAO, a between to outline motifs. 
aA* Al, Es aan 2H EAL o]) 2 Ak wy oO] Bo 
ae ie abe ee i: he long and short stitches. It Lee Bat ae] = | 
oll 31, 7He AS WEA etecives i AAA Ugte] AGopo] SE 
Daa ae PN yer aig ‘den, eo yeah 
AS HASH, ‘ Soeeul 4 

7 ot and their natural color Beotoal +See. 

gradations. 
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